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HRebiews, 


TOLSTOY’S LAST 


“Reminiscences of Tolstoy.” 

Totstoy. Translated by GEORGE CALDERON. (Chapman 

& Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis book, which has been well translated and annotated by 
Mr. Calderon, tells us why Tolstoy left home and wife 
twelve days before he died. Perhaps some English readers 
would have preferred a more detailed and explicit statement 
of the case ; but Count Ilya tells the story with commendable 
restraint and, as far as possible, avoids the polemics which 
have raged round the subject since the world was first startled 
by the news that the great Russian writer had abandoned 
his home. 

The book begins with the author’s recollections of his 
father and mother and other members of the family, end 
runs on easily and familiarly till one is made to feel the joy 
of life at Yasnaya Polyana in the old days, and the charm 
and vitality of Tolstoy’s personality and conversation before 
his conversion. Equally vivid is the impression given of the 
sincerity and nobility of that conversion, and of the suffer- 
ing it occasioned to all concerned. We see how the harmony 
was infringed that till then had existed between Tolstoy and 
his wife, who so indefatigably copied out his illegible writings 
and so carefully preserved his papers. We had heard before 
the story of a certain rich man who adopted Tolstoy’s views 
and became even more Tolstoyan than his master, the 
publication of whose censor-prohibited works he volunteered 
to supervise. From then (about 1885) onward, rivalry began 
between Tolstoy’s wife—who disagreed with some of his 
views—and the friend who held the faith in its extremist 
form. 

In much that concerned his religious convictions, 
Tolstoy felt so isolated that he was profoundly grateful to one 
who instead of trying, as other people did, to induce him to 
moderate his views, urged him on the contrary to be more 
consistent, and to go still further along the line of repudia- 
tion of government and of law, as well as of money and 
property rights. 

After a while the Government banished the friend fiem 
Russia; and this persecution endeared him still more to 
Tolstoy. Some yexrs later he returned to Russia and built 
himself a large house near Yasnaya Polyana ; and, as Tolstoy 
gradually grew older and weaker, the friend more and more 
succeeded in imposing his own will upon the master. He 
would, for instance, insist that Tolstoy should change the 
title of a book he was writing, and would often cause him to 
alter passages; so that, towards the last, no one could be 
sure what Tolstoy had said on his own initiative or what had 
been dictated by the friend. 

“No, no; I want to die—to die as soon as possible,” 
groaned Tolstoy on one occasion, when he had seen the friend 
off. ‘“Isn’t it all the same whether the book's called ‘A 
Circle of Reading,’ or ‘ For every Day?’ No, it’s time for me 
to die ; I cannot live like this any longer.” 

The position was complicated by the fact that the friend 
was no mere adventurer seeking his own personal gain. On 
the contrary, he was a man of large means who had spent 
a good deal on the propaganda, and his conduct was prompted 
by the desire to carry on the work in his own way and by 
lust of power rather than by greed of gain. 

He was, however, extraordinarily jealous of anyone who 
had influence with Tolstoy, and especially of the Countess 
herself. His indictment against her was that she did not 
wholeheartedly accept her husband’s views, and hindered 
him from living the life of poverty he desired. On the other 
hand, her indictment against the friend was that, while 
professing the law of love, he promoted discord in the family 
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life at Yasnaya Polyana, and, owing to his autocratic 
methods, quarrelled bitterly with everyone else who wished 
to co-operate with her husband. It is true no doubt that, 
wounded by the man’s unconcealed animosity towards herself, 
and by its effect on Tolstoy, the Countess herself did not 
always act wisely or show the self-restraint the circumstances 
called for. Finally, the conflict came to a head over the 
question: Who—in case of Tolstoy’s death—was to have 
control of his literary property, and especially of his manu- 
scripts? There were serious difficulties in the way of the 
friend obtaining control of this valuable property, even in 
the event of his quite winning Tolstoy over to his side; for 
Tolstoy had publicly and repeatedly repudiated the pro 
tection of the law, either for himself or for his property, 
and had announced his complete disapproval of copyright. 
Moreover, large quantities of the manuscripts in question 
had been regarded as the Countess’s property for many years 
past, and had been deposited by her for safe custody in one 
of the Moscow museums, with the intention of bequeathing 
them to the nation. 

A further obstacle in his path lay in the fact that the 
daughter, of whom Count Ilya says: “ My sister Masha held 
a position of enormous importance in my father’s life and in 
the life of the whole family,’ was on her guard, and dis- 
trusted the friend. I can myself testify that, eight years 
before the final catastrophe, she told me of unsuccessful 
efforts she had made to co-operate with him, and ended up 
by saying, quietly and sadly: “It is my father’s weakness 
that he relies so on X— The love her father bore her, 
and her intimate knowledge of his every thought and deed, 
would have been a safeguard to the family had she lived. 

Unfortunately, she died in 1906, and her place was taken 
by her youngest sister, Alexandra, who was quite under the 
friend’s influence. Alexandra adopted her father’s views 
in their most rigid and dogmatic form, and though she 
tithed mint and anise, she did not, in relation to her mother, 
always remember judgment and 
matters of the law. 

This gave the friend his opportunity, and by 1909 he 
had brought Tolstoy to the point of consenting to execute a 
formal will, leaving the whole of his literary property to 
Alexandra, which was equivalent to entrusting it to the 
friend. To quote Count Ilya once more: “In 1909 my 
father stayed with X—-— (the friend) at Krekshino, and there 
for the first time he wrote a formal will attested by the 
signature of witnesses. It afterwards appeared that 
this will was imperfect from a legal point of view, and in 
October it all had to be done again.” The friend then con- 
sulted the very best legal authority, and—secretly, so that 
the Countess should not know what was being done—more 
than once sent an emissary to Yasnaya Polyana to obtain 
Tolstoy's signature to the amended will, and to have it 
witnessed. “All this business is very disagreeable to me, 
and quite unnecessary,’’ said Tolstoy. “To take all sorts of 
measures—all these outward means of insuring the propa- 
gation of my ideas—only comes from our disbelief in what 
we utter.”” Still, he yielded to the friend’s dictation, as he 
usually did in those last days. ‘“ But even this text of the 
Will did not quite satisfy my father’s friends and advisers. 
It was redrafted for the last time in July, 1910.’’ This last 
draft was written out by Tolstoy himself in the forest, not 
far from the friend’s estate, and it left “the copyright of all 
my works without exception, and the manuscripts and all the 
papers I may leave, to be the absolute property of my 
daughter, Alexandra.” 

The rest of the case can be put almost entirely in Count 
Ilya’s own words :— 


mercy—those weightier 


** Was Tolstoy likely of his own accord to have recourse 
to the protection of the law? And if he did so, was he likely 
to conceal it from his wife and children? 
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“Tf even an outsider felt some ‘qualms of conscience’ 
ever the ‘ conspiratorial’ character of the transaction, what 
must my father himeelf have felt? He had been put into a 
position from which there was absolutely no way out. To 
tell his wife was out of the question and on the 
top of all this were his fainting fits, his increasing loss of 
memory .. . and the continually growing nervous 
malady of his wife, who felt the unnatural estrangement of 
her husband, and could not understand it. 

** What was he to do? 

‘‘He went away only as a choice of evils. ‘I am too 
feeble and too old to begin a new life,’ he said to my brother 
only a few days before his departure. Harassed, ill in body 
and mind, he started forth without any object in view, with- 
out any thought-out plan, merely to hide himself somewhere, 
and get some rest from the moral tortures which had 
become unsupportable. 

*‘Could my father really have fled from home because 
the wife with whom he had lived for forty-eight years had 
developed neurasthenia, and at one time showed certain 
abnormalities characteristic of that malady? Was that like 
the man who loved his fellow-men and knew the human 
heart so well? Or did he suddenly desire, when he was 
eighty-three and weak and helpless, to realize the ideal of 
a pilgrim’s life? If so, why did he take my sister and Dr. 
Makoviteky with him? He could not but know that in their 
company he would be just as well provided with all the 


necessaries of life as he would have been at Yasnava 
Polyana.”’ . 
He first went to visit his sister Mary, a nun at 


Shamardino Convent, near whose cell he wished to rent a 
hut. But his daughter Alexandra came and tock him away, 
with the result that he became worse and died two days 
later at the wayside station of Astapovo. , 

Such is the strange sad story of the last days of this 
great and good man. Such at least is the account given by 
the son best qualified to tell the tale. 

“TI confess,’ says Count Ilya, “that my explanation by 
no mean exhausts the question. Life is infinitely complex, 
and every explanation of a man’s conduct is bound to suffer 
from one-sidedness. Besides, there are circumstances of 
which I do not care to speak at the present moment in order 
not to cause unnecessary pain to people still living.” 

The explanation given in this book is at any rate the 
most plausible that has yet appeared ; and it will be strange 
indeed if any other explanation can be devised to fit the 
known facts of the case equally well. 


AYLMER Mavpe. 


THREE POETS. 
., Immanence.” By EVELYN UNDERHILL. (Dent 
Helen Redeemed, and Other Poems.” By 
HEWLETT. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


“Love Poems and Others.” By D. H. Lawrence. (Duck- 
worth. 5s. net.) 


4s. 6d. net.) 
MAURICE 


It is not always safe, when contemporary poetry is to be 
examined, to make too much of that elusive creature the 
Spirit of the Age. It is a ghost that is too conveniently 
Protean. One is apt to find it wherever one finds in modern 
poetry something which is peculiarly likeable; and if it does 
not immediately appear, there is some temptation to look 
bor it until it does appear. That is one danger; and there 
is another, complementary to it. For we may be induced to 
tolerate indifferent work simply because it has somehow 
captured what seems to be the Spirit of the Age. It is like 
going to a dull place and finding an old friend there; we 
do not notice the dulness surrounding our agreeable con- 
versations. What period is there which has not praised 
poetry merely for some presence there of its own familiar 
spirit? And yet, after all, poetry is under no obligation to 
provide this particular kind of entertainment; it may be as 
clearly -the duty of poetry to reject the Spirit of the “Age at 
ene time as to accept it at another. And when ought it to 
be accepted? There is only one possible answer. Poetry is 
concerned with the Spirit of the Age only as something out 
of which poetry can be made; only when it is good for poetry 
need it be accepted. On the whole, then, we should be careful 
how we slight poetry for not being sufficiently “ modern” ; 
and, conversely, that we do not praise mere modernity, but 
only modernity when it appears as poetry. 
Nevertheless, it has sometimes happened, that when an 
age has been characterized by tome general way of thinking 
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or feeling, and this has proved conspicuously encouraging to 
poetry, those poets who have neglected this have done so 
very much at their peril. Contrary to what has often been 
hastily affirmed, there is something in the spirit of the 
present time which poetry, both at home and abroad, seems 
to find decidedly stimulating and enlivening. We possibly 
may not always approve of what poetry is trying to do 
nowadays; but it is scarcely to be denied that it is very 
active, very alert, and sincerely anxious not to be imitative. 
The mood which is thus beginning to stir poetry into new 
exertions may be summed up best, perhaps, in 
Nietzschean phrase; if we call it, for instance, a mood of 
determined Yea-saying to the actualities of existence, we 
shall get pretty close to it. This kind of realism—realism as 
impassioned as any idealism could be—is the thing we find 
common to such poetry of today as contrives to be 
thoroughly modern without endangering its art; to such 
poetry as that of Verhaeren abroad or of Mr. Gibson at home. 
But though this spirit of realism has proved itself to be of 
extraordinary value to poetry, it does not theoretically follow 
that poetry which ignores it must suffer. In Miss Underhill’s 
“Tmmanence” we find ourselves moving in a poetic world 
which is, in its way, interesting and attractive, but with 
which we do not seem to be closely concerned; and the same 
is true of Mr. Hewlett’s.“ Helen Redeemed.’’ Neither of 
these books is inspired by the new spirit of realism, of 
yea-saying. Both Miss Underhill’s mysticism and Mr 
Hewlett’s romantic classicism prove a little disap- 
pointing in consequence; poetry has been giving us more 
exciting things than these lately—the excitement of meeting 
with the spirit of the age in unexpected and challenging 
forms. But the absence of this excitement is by no means 
the same thing as the absence of poetic value. If we are to 
be fair to Miss Underhill and to Mr. Hewlett we must 
endeavor to put this particular disappointment on one side. 

And yet, as we have just said, it is curiously difficult for 
a poet safely to ignore the spirit of his age when that is 
a spirit obviously stimulating to poetry. What happened 
to those Elizabethan poets who ignored the feeling of adven- 
ture common to their time—the adventure of discovering new 
worlds both physical and mental? There is no theoretical 
reason why those poets should have been uninteresting ; but 
that is just what they are. Neither Miss Underhill nor 
Mr. Hewlett can be called uninteresting; but they both just 
miss success in their poetry. It is not easy to say why. 
Mysticism should prove an excellent alternative for a poet 
who does not feel at one with the modern mood of assent 
to actuality ; so should romantic classicism. And both Miss 
Underhill and Mr. Hewlett are plainly quite at their ease 
in the subjects they have chosen to poetize. Perhaps they 
are too much at their ease; this may explain why their 
talents do not seem to be doing themselves justice. Perhaps, 
in choosing these obvious alternatives to the spirit of the 
age, they have been merely following the line of least 
resistance ; and poetry needs to glow with the effort of over- 
coming resistance. It is not hard to get a certain poetical 
effect by relating seen things and known things with some 
unseen, unknown, yet mystically reliable, absolute being. 
That is about as far as Miss Underhill’s mysticism goes ; 
and certainly it is not necessary to go much further in order 
to be quit of the modern spirit, which takes as reality all 
that mysticism takes as deception. But if mysticism is to 
become good poetry, it must go much further than a vague 
sentiment of reliance on the unseen; it must express this 
reliance in symbolic imagery as vivid as the “ appearance ”’ 
of the world which it rejects—imagery as defined, to take 
a notable instance, as Dante’s dazzling description of the 
River of Light. There is very little definition in Miss 
Underhill’s poetic mysticism: that is really the secret of 
its comparative failure. We do, indeed, occasionally get 
a fine idea quite adequately expressed, as in this stanza :— 


some 


** As clouds sweep over the moon, 
The hosts of the dead pass by: 
They veil the terrible face, 
The inviolate face of the sky. 
They fill the winds of the world 
With the sound of their gentle breath; 
They temper the glitter of life 
By the merciful shadow of death.” 


But, for the most part, we read Miss Underhill’s poems 
with the not rapturous pleasure which agreeable but some- 
what unformed feeling provokes. 
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Mr. Hewlett’s “ Helen Redeemed,” too, and the poems 
that go along with it, would be well enough as an escape from 
the modern spirit; and they are just that, and little else. 
If we put away from us all thought of modernity, and try to 
concentrate on Mr. Hewlett’s poetry simply as poetry, it is 
rather difficult to see what it was written for Mr. Hewlett 
has before now taken classical subjects and made them alive 
and beautiful. In “ Helen Redeemed” and the mythological 
poems that accompany it, he does indeed decorate his 
subjects lavishly ; but underneath all the pomp there does 
not seem to be any new life stirring, but only the ancient 
gestures of familiar eidola. Mr. Hewlett, in fact, for all 
the brilliance of his technique, has not really made his 
subjects his own property. We meet continually with keen, 
precise phrasing; there are several good similes, of which 
this may do for a type :— 

“‘ Like huddled sheep cowed obstinate; as dull 
As oxen impotent the wain to pull 
Out of a rut, which, failing at first lunge, 
Answer not voice nor goad, but sideways plunge 
Or backward urge with lowered heads, or stand 
Dumb monuments of sufferance——” 


The narratives into vivid little 


vignettes :— 


frequently concentrate 


* But Paris on the roof 
Of his high house, where snug he sat aloof, 
Drew taut the bowstring home, and notched a shaft, 
Soft whistling to himself, what time with craft 
Of peering eyes and narrow twisted face 
He sought an aim.” 
Or here is another, of the Greeks clambering intu the Wooden 
Horse :— 
“Next Aias went 
Clasping his shins and blinking as he bent 
Working the ridges of his villainous brow, 
Like puzzled, patient monkey on a bough 
That peers with bold, far-seeing eyes, whose scope 
And steadfastness seem there to mock our hope.” 


With such qualities as these quotations show, Mr. Hewlett’s 
poetry is certainly not negligible. But in the whole 
result, it seems as if it had undertaken its theme merely as 
an opportunity for exhibiting these qualities; the matter 
does not appear to have been imaginatively re-created and 
forced irresistibly into utterance. In a word, it is unneces 
sary poetry. As we read on, we are charmed and perhaps 
a little thrilled by Mr. Hewlett’s daring and tireless poetic 
faculty ; but at the end of it we scarcely feel that imagina- 
tion has been through any great or unique experience. Or 
rather, we feel that well-known experiences have repeated 
themselves in another form. 

But there is no doubt about the kind of experience we 
get from Mr. Lawrence’s “ Love Poems’”’; it is unique and 
it is unexpected, and for its intensity of sensuous passion 
it may, at any rate, be called exciting. And there is no doubt 
either what all this is due to. Mr. Lawrence’s poetry gives 
us something decidedly new made out of something decidedly 
familiar. The case here is not one of a recognizable artistic 
experience in a new form; it is a real transmutation. For 
this poetry gives us what we have called the characteristic 
spirit of the age expressing itself in terms of a vigorous 
individualism. The latter is able to translate the former 
into a quite novel result; whether Mr. Lawrence’s be good 
poetry or not, it is certainly new. We find in it, and cannot 
but welcome, an unmistakable and impassioned yea-saying 
to actuality ; and this is what we hope for in poetry to-day. 
But the precise manner of Mr. Lawrence’s assent, on the one 
hand, to the species of love which is more disturbing and 
tormenting than delightful, and on the other hand, to the 
harsh language as well as to the squalor of mean streets— 
the precise manner of his assent is very much his own. We 
have, however, already warned ourselves against taking mere 
modernity for goodness in poetry. As we endeavored, in 
order to form a candid judgment, to put away from our 
consideration the absence of anything noticeably modern in 
Miss Underhill’s and Mr. Hewlett’s work, so now we must 
try to look at Mr. Lawrence’s poetry simply as poetry, apart 
from its very noticeable modernity. The quality in it which 
must strike a reader first of all will be its fervid intensity, both 
of sheer passion and of psychological construction. Some 
times it is perfervid; but, whether exaggerated or not, that 
such quality should be pervading is a good sign. It is that 


glow of delighted effort which has already been mentioned. | 





The modern spirit does not appoint easy tasks for poetry ; 
and we see at once that Mr. Lawrence has no intention of 
shirking or scamping these tasks. 

But neither the courageous facing uf artistic difficulty, 
nor the glowing intensity which results from such a mood, 
are enough for poetry. The frank intellectual precision with 
which passion is set forth, and the keenly penetrating, at 
times startling, psychological insight—these would certainly 
be remarkable anyhow. But what makes them into poetry 
is, first, Mr. Lawrence’s power of declaring these things in 
a series of vivid, unexpected images—imagery which seems 
remote and appropriate at the same time; and, secondly, 
as he puts this imagery into language, his ability to liberate 
the stored-up virtue in words. But a quotation will do better 
than any description :— 

*“‘ And you remember, in the afternoon 
The sea and the sky went grey, as if there had sunk 
A flocculent dust on the floor of the world: the festoon 
Of the sky sagged dusty as spider cloth, 
And coldness clogged the sea, till it ceased to cragn. 
* * - * ~ 


I slept till dawn at the window blew in like dust, 

Like the linty, raw-cold dust disturbed from the floor 

Of a disused room: a grey, pale light like must 

That settled upon my face and hands till it seemed 

To flourish there, as pale mould blooms on a crust.”’ 
It would be possible to find fault with this: “ The festoon 
of the sky”’ is a doubtful phrase. In particular, the metre 
is uncertain, and seems quite arbitrarily jerky; and 
throughout Mr. Lawrence’s poems the metre, whether some 
subtle curiosity be intended, or whether it be simply thought- 
less, is certainly a difficulty. But, on the whole, the strange 
ness, and yet the absolute rightness, of such poetry as this 
(especially of those last three lines) would enable it to carry 
off much more considerable faults. Indeed, some may think 
the monotony of Mr. Lawrence's subject is a more consider- 
able, and a serious, fault. But, at any rate, it is a subject 
seized into poetry with extraordinary assurance ; and we need 
not fear that, if we find ourselves strongly attracted by it, we 
are mistakenly equating poetic value with our pleasure in 
finding work so conspicuously charged with that “ Amor 
Fati,’’ that vehemently honest facing of present facts, which 
we so much desire nowadays. 





MELTING POT.” 


in America.” 
8s. 6d. ‘net. ) 


“THE 


“With Poor Immigrants 
GRAHAM. (Macmillan. 


By STEPHEN 


Mr. Streruen Granam is well known as a kind of sanctified 
tramp. We should call him a born pilgrim, except that he 
does not make pilgrimages for his own spiritual good, but 
rather as witness to the good of others. But, as a witness, he 
is a real super-tramp, and in his aspect of the world and his 
fellows, there is always a touch of the pilgrim’s sanctity. He 
feels an attraction, partly esthetic, often sentimental, to 
people of simple and religious life, and especially to the 
Russian peasants, whom he depicts as the simplest and most 
religious of a!l mankind. He loves the beauty of untouched 
nature, and of man pursuing the primitive and traditional 
methods of pasture, loom He is always 
conscious of a spiritual presence behind phenomena, and is 
strongly drawn by emotions of pity, sympathy, and fellow- 
feeling, as by the qualities of humility and indifference to 
material things. He rightly says of himself: “To me, 
personally, success is a and failure, danger, 
calamity, incertitude is a glory.” 

So he looks on Russia as his home; for Russia is the 
land of worship, failure, and pity ; and his visit to America 
in an emigrant ship full of various exiles was to him a brief 
excursion into an alien and distracting scene. America is 
too happy and certain and prosperous a place” for him :- 


plough, o1 


reproach ; 


“It is a place where the soul falls into a happy sleep. 
The more America improves, the more will it prove a place 
of success, of material well-being, of physical health, and 
sound, eugenically established men and women.” 


That is not at all the place for Mr. Stephen Graham 
And yet, though he cannot well write of such a country with 
sympathy, we read his account of America with unusual 


interest. Of all the English writers on America, Mr. Graham 
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is almost the only one who tells us certain things that we 
really wanted to know. 

One need not dwell much on the chapters describing the 
life on the emigrant ship, or the landing of its cargo, or on 
the later chapters about Russians in their new country 
homes. As we have said, Mr. Graham has formed an ideal 
of the Russian peasant, and he is always ready to fall down 
and worship his own handiwork. But he approached 
America without fear or favor. He had the desire, which so 
few visitors have, of seeing the great country of America 
outside the great towns—not the melodramatic country of 
waterfalls and cafions and preserved parks, but just the 
ordinary country of such States as New York or Penn- 
sylvania—the country of farms and villages, in which the 
greater number of Americans, after all, must be living. And 
to learn what this country is like he had the courage to go 
tramping through large parts of the Northern and Eastern 
States. In fact, he seems to have tramped by a wandering 
route over the Alleghanies all the way from New York to 
the Great Lakes and Chicago. All his descriptions of the 
country through which he passed, and the kind of life he 


saw along the road, are to us full of fresh and unusual 
interest. 


Then, again, there are his generalizations about the | 


American nationality as it emerges from “the melting pot,”’ 
as Mr. Zangwill has called its admixture of refugee races. 
In the American nature Mr. Graham is chiefly struck by two 
characteristics: the monotony and the patriotic enthusiasm. 
In spite of their pride of individual freedom, one almost 
always finds in Americans a mechanical sameness. They 
seem terrified of individuality. All say the same thing. They 
wallow in platitude. If you venture outside the ring fence of 
platitude they regard you with suspicion as something 
dangerous and incalculable. Writing of their villages, Mr. 
Graham remarks : — 


“As I went along from village to village in New York 

and Pennsylvania, I was struck by the uniformity of the 
architecture. Each church, and school, and store, and 
farmstead seemed standard size and ‘as supplied.’ 
It was evident in the people themselves. Americans have 
the name of being extremely conventional. I think that 
is because, under the present domination ofthe commercial 
machine, American boys and girls, and men and women, are 
all turned into standard sizes.” 


Later on, he observes that America is no place for 
individuals as such. Americans hate to give an individual 
special attention, special notice. “Even personal salvation 
is merged in mass salvation. A revival meeting is a machine 
for saving souls on a large scale.’’ American public opinion 
does not allow a man to stand out as superior. That is why, 
as we suppose, the worn-out men and women are spoken ot 
as ‘ white trash,” and why hospitality was almost invariably 
refused to Mr. Graham in country districts with the same 
formula of boorish indifference. As an immigrant Bulgarian 
said, ‘“‘ Americans don’t know what they live for.” “All life 
springs from inside,” he went on in his Tolstoyan manner ; 
“what comes from outside is nothing. That is how Americans 
live—in outside things, going to shows, baseball matches.” 
And we know that the result of life from the outside is 
mechanical monotony. We English know it from the same- 
ness of our middle-class and fashionable life. 

But at the back of this unpleasing convention, Mr. 
Graham recognizes “the passion of America.” “The chief 
characteristic of America he writes, “is an immense 
patriotism ” :— 


” 


“It is a real, hearty patriotic fervor, the deepest thing 

in an American. It is something that cannot be shaken. 

‘It is a sacrament to walk the streets as an American 
citizen,’ says a Presbyterian circular. ‘Being an American 

is a sacred mission. Our whole life must be enthralled by 

a holy passion.’ ’’ , 
Such utterances are parallel to the high enthusiasm 
which some critics condemned as “gush” or “ melodramatic 
rhetoric” in Mr. Zangwill’s “ Melting Pot.” In the mouth 
of an escaped Russian immigrant it would be perfectly 
natural, as Mr. Graham shows. 


The American people are 
themselves brought up on it. 


The children in school are 
taught it by far higher and more definite means than the 
waving of the national flag. In several schools, we are told, 
the children take a kind of pledge, which begins, indeed, with 












the rather Jingo or spread-eagle sentiment: “I am a citizen 
of America and an heir to all her greatness and renown.” 
But then the child goes on to say: “I will not fill any post 
or pursue any business where I can live upon my fellow- 
citizens without doing them useful service in return. I will 
do nothing to desecrate the soil of America, or pollute her 
air, or degrade her children, my brothers and sisters. I will 
try to make her cities beautiful, and her citizens healthy and 
happy.” And so on. , 

It is all a little priggish. It is all very much of a plati- 
tude. We might conjecture from this that the favorite 
literature is rather crude stuff, as Mr. Graham tells 
us. When a whole nation is brought up on those lines, we 
can understand why it is all “up to sample” in a dulness of 
monotony. But there is something fine and straight about it, 
too. And, after all, there must be a dash of originality about 
a nation where a girl of twelve, walking along a road, can 
cry out to her baby sister, who has lost a shoe: “ Slipper off 
again! Ethel, perish!” 





A PRACTICAL MYSTIC. 


“ John Brown Paton : A Biography.” By his Son, JouN LEWIs 
PATON. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 


“'Tuere has never been anyone like him,” declared Canon 
Scott Holland of Dr. J. B. Paton; “in a world of dire 
despair he never lets his hope flag or his light burn low. 
That is the wonder of the man.” And the Canon continues, 
with humor and truth, to describe him pushing on amid a 
heedless crowd on Ludgate Hill, “his bag stuffed full of his 
last suggestions. Always he is knocking at one’s 
door with a new Bill, drafted on measureless stores of hope, 
in his pocket. Always the post brings you another large 
envelope bursting with articles, calls, schemes, and all of 
them are tingling with force and charged with effective 
expression.”” Everyone who knew Paton of Nottingham will 
recognize this portrait. We never met him without finding 
his fertile mind pressed down and running over with some 
new scheme for the amelioration of mankind’s woes which 
only needed your instant joining of a committee for its 
happy realization. With a wrapt, ecstatic look which already 
contemplated the triumphantly finished project, he would 
button-hole you with one hand, whilst the other would draw 
from his pocket the latest solution of some hoary problem ; 
this he proceeded to explain in a soft and dreamy tone of voice, 
which had a curiously mesmeric effect ; no matter how you 
beat your breast as you recalled an appointment, you could 
not choose but hear; “the mariner hath his will.” And he 
deserved to have it; for the remarkable thing about Dr. 
Paton was not his prolific travail in suggestions, schemes, 
plans, projects, and ideas, but that so many of these 
survived the risks of birth and infancy, and are alive and 
thriving at this moment. The bibliography of his writings 
appended to this too bulky volume ranges from cottage 
industries in connection with cottage farms through the 
whole gamut of social reform to the Inner Mission of 
Germany and its lessons for us. 

Born in 1830 at Galston, Ayrshire, the son of a hand- 
loom weaver, and, later, manager of the first co-operative 
stores in Newmilns—a man of the keenest intelligence, a 
great reader, and an office-bearer in the new United Secession 
Church—John Brown Paton, after attending the parish 
school and helping in his father’s shop, went as boy in the 
printing office of the “Kilmarnock Herald.’’ After a year 
at sub-journalism he became usher in a private school at 
Gloucester, passing thence, before he was sixteen years of 
age, to Springhill Congregational College, Birmingham, 
where he remained for the next seven years. Here he came 
under the inspiring influence of Professor Henry Rogers— 
then in his prime—formed a life-friendship with his fellow- 
student, R. W. Dale, sat under John Angell James, whom 
Dale, in course of time, succeeded at Carr’s Lane, became a 
member of Stalhouse Lane church, where the gifted Robert 
Alfred Vaughan was minister, and finished his college course 


by winning a double M.A. at London University and 


securing the gold medal in Philosophy. 

Paton settled at his first pastorate in Sheffield when the 
industrial revolution was teaching men what was meant by 
the “play of forces.” 


The introduction of machinery had 
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vastly prolonged the workers’ hours of labor, had substituted 


the factory for home-work, the gin-palace for the village | 


ale-house, the back-yard with its blasted cinder-heap for the 
village green, and depressing rows of badly built back-to- 
back houses for the cottage with its creepers and its bit of 
garden. The churches were stunned by the new situation, 
by the strange questions that clamored for an answer, and 
by the hostile or indifferent attitude of the people. In 
Sheffield alone 60,000 of the inhabitants never attended a 
place of worship. It is to the eternal honor of Paton that 
he saw from the first that the one thing needful was to apply 
the unchanging Gospel of Jesus Christ to the ever-changing 
conditions of society. At atime when the Mrs. Jellybys were, 
to quote Dr. Clifford, toiling noisily “ and with incontinent 
fussiness to send missionaries to the ends of the earth 
and leaving gaping holes in their children’s stockings, pesti- 
lential filth in their children’s rooms, and ghastly vacancies 
in their children’s minds,’’ Paton headed a movement in 
Sheffield to provide working men with hot and cold baths 
at a nominal price, built club-rooms for reading and 
recreation in connection with the baths, fought the public- 
house by offering fare more attractive, and started class- 
rooms for the teaching of those elementary principles 
of science which bore on the trades in which the men were 
engaged ; nor did he allow the acceptance of the Principal- 
ship of the newly formed Institute at Nottingham for the 
training of men for the Congregational ministry to dry up 
his passion for redeeming men and society in their totality. 
Through his devotion, Nottingham had the honor of being 
the first town in England in which all sections of the 
Christian Church pledged themselves to unite in work that 
should probe and heal the festering vices of society and reveal 
in living acts the “ reality of Christian unity and the social 
redemption that is effected by Christian love.” He 
originated elementary Trade and Science Schools to bridge 
the gap between the Board Schools and the University and 
Science Classes, and started Evening Homes for Girls in 
order to provide those employed in Nottingham industries 
with recreation in their free hours. 

These were the beginnings. Later on came social 
institutes and the admirable scheme for co-operative holidays 
with, in 1889, the National Home Reading Union, one of 
his happiest ventures Meanwhile the land problem engaged 
his heart and mind, the result being the founding of the 
English Land Colonization Society, based on the successful 
experiment of Major R. Poore at Winterslow. Next, stirred 
by the glowing pages of Miss Julie Sutter’s “A Colony of 
Mercy: or Social Christianity at Work,’ Paton got three 
other gentlemen to join him in guaranteeing the purchase- 
money, and bought 268 acres at Lingfield, on the borders of 
Surrey, in order to take able-bodied men and train them for 
employment on the land. Lack of space forbids the detailing 
of the success of this scheme, or even of enumerating Dr. 
Paton’s remaining efforts for drawing the best out of girls 
and boys, as well'as out of men and women. His life, rich 
in manifold service to his day and generation, is another 
proof of the genius of the practical mystic for getting things 
done. Paton’s head was seemingly in the clouds, but his 
castles almost always ended on the solid earth. His son, 
the distinguished high master of the Manchester Grammar 
School, has written his life with filial knowledge and 
affection. We have noted two or three slips: Mr. Dooley’s 
“piquant pages” appeared in the “Westminster Gazette,” 
not between the stern covers of the ‘“ Westminster Review ” - 
Pethwick Lawrence should. of course, be Pethick Lawrence ; 
the Bishop of London spells his name with an “i,” 
Winnington, not Wynnington, Ingram; Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has no “k” at the end of his Christian name ; Dr. 


Monro Gibson and Dr. Munro Gibson are both mentioned ; 
“ Monro” is correct. 





NANSEN IN SIBERIA. 


‘“Phrough Siberia : The Land of the Future.” By Friprsor 
NANSEN. Translated by ARTHUR G. CHATER. (Heinemann. 
15s. net.) 

Last year Dr. Nansen was invited to go as a guest on a 

trading expedition from Norway to the Yenesei, and after- 

wards to make a tour by rail of Bastern Siberia and the 











Amur district. “I. wanted a holiday,”’ he writes ; “there 
could not be a better way of spending it, and I accepted it 
with thanks.” The result is this book, by far the best 
account that has yet appeared of Russia’s Asiatic dominions. 
Of course. it is primarily a book of travels, and anyone who 
knows the quality of Dr. Nansen’s pen need not be told that, 
as such, it is graphic and entertaining. As we journey with 
him, for example, up the thousands of miles of the Yenesel, 
from its estuary in the Arctic Ocean to Yenesei and Kras- 
noyarsk, we are made to realize the great river with a 
peculiar intimacy. It seems to acquire a personality like 
that of the Nile or the Mississippi, as described by Mark 
Twain. The tribesmen of the frozen wastes, the traders, the 
political exiles, the settlers—we meet them all en route, and 
are made to understand their way of life with an immediacy 


of contact that the printed page rarely gives. But Dr. 
Nansen is much more than a recorder of events and 


impressions. He is a singularly well-informed and shrewd 
man of the world, and in the course of this journey he set 
himself to studying the problems, economic and _ political, 
of the vast, undeveloped territories—among the richest in 
the world—through which he passed. It was a “ conducted 
tour,” perhaps, but Dr. Nansen does not hesitate to speak 
out frankly. So far from “boosting” this Russian Canada, 
he is at pains to be objective and critical. In his sub-title 
to this book he speaks of Siberia as “The Land of the 
Future.” After reading it one cannot help feeling that this 
future is somewhat probiematical. 

From Norway to the Kara Sea and up the Yenesei might 
seem an odd means of approach to the Siberian plains. One 
might imagine that the Trans-Siberian Railway would have 
been more in the picture. The fact is otherwise. Upon the 
feasibility of the Yenesei-Kara Sea route the economic 
future of Siberia very largely depends. The railway route— 
whether westward to the Baltic or eastward to the Pacific— 
is so long as to make the freight charges prohibitive, so that 
“the cost of carriage to the markets may easily equal the 
value of the goods.” If Siberia is the Russian Canada, it 
is a Canada without the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, and 
the Yenesei-Kara Sea route would correspond to the Hudson 
Bay route, which the Canadian Government now intends to 
develop. But whereas Hudson Bay is practically ice-free for 
a few months every year, the Kara Sea is normally closed, 
or rather so rarely open, and even then so difficult to 
navigate, that its adoption as a regular trade route would 
appear to be out of the question. Captain Joseph Wiggins 
repeatedly brought cargoes to the: Yenesei in the ’seventies 
and ’eighties; but this intrepid pioneer eventually came to 
the conclusion that the game was not worth the candle. Dr. 
Nansen does not dogmatize, but the “ Correct ’’—the ship on 
which he went out—was baffled again and again by the ice, 
and grounded once before she managed to reach the mouth 
of the Yenesei. Even there she grounded twice in the shallow 
estuary. Hence, if the future of Central Siberia as a grain- 
growing and forest country depends upon the opening up of 
this North-East passage, it is, to say the least, an uncertain 
future. 

Dr. Nansen quotes a Russian author as saying that, 
despite its great possibilities and natural wealth, “the 
melancholy history of Siberia confirms, in a certain degree, 
the opinion entertained of Russia by several foreign 
inquirers—that she understands well enough how to conquer 
new countries, but not how to colonize them.’’ This is far 
too pessimistic a view. Dr. Nansen, by the way, does not 
share it. Against it, for example, one may put the simple 
fact that the population of Siberia and the Eastern provinces 
is about eleven millions. After all, Canada has only seven 
millions. But development is not nearly so rapid as it 
might be, and there is much room for reform. Canada has 
complete national self-government ; but, outside the towns, 
Siberia has not even local government. A strong party 
advocates the extension at least of the Zemstvo system to 
Siberia ; but its opponents, who, though a minority, are the 
official class, reply that, unlike Russia in Europe, Siberia is 
a land without an aristocracy or great landowners, and that 
illitemate peasants are incapable of self-government. It is 
curious to read that there is a strong Home Rule movement 
in the full sense in Siberia. Its adherents argue—and to an 


"1. mind it seems like arguing about what is obvious— 
that 
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“In so extensive a country as Russia, one central Govern- 
ment and one Duma, which have to deal with ail matters, 
great and small, cannot have the necessary comprehensive- 
ness of view and cannot sufficiently identify iteelf with the 
local interests of the various districts. They therefore 
maintain that Siberia ought to have its own Duma and its 
own local governments, the business of which would be to 
deal with all matters that concerned Siberia alone and were 
of no direct interest to Russia. The present popu- 
lation of Siberia, if the small fraction of natives be excluded, 
is not a conquered people like ‘the Irish, but is entirely 
Russian, feels, and will always feel itself to be Russian, and 
an inseparable part of the Russian Empire, and will always 
be sharply antagonistic to the Asiatic peoples in the South 
and East.”’ 


There is very little hope of Siberia’s obtaining even rural 
councils (zemstvos), much less a Colonial Duma or Parlia- 
ment. One might well imagine such a Duma, if it existed, 
giving a democratic lead to the great Motherland. 

East of Lake Baikal the Russian settler begins to feel 
the competition of the yellow man. It is a _ serious 
competition; for in every way the Chinese are better 
than the Russians as laborers, settlers, and _ traders. 
The Russian authorities are naturally alarmed, and 
are doing all they can to dam back the flood of 
Chinese immigration. Yet the Russian settlers them- 
selves say that without the Chinaman it would be impossible 
to live in these regions. To set an example, the Government 
did not allow Chinese labor to be employed in the construc- 
tion of the great Amur railway line; but, according to Dr. 
Nansen, “this prohibition, in the opinion of many, appeared 
to involve insuperable difficulties.’”” There is a political side 
to this clash of races in Russia’s Eastern dominions, and 
Dr. Nansen takes on the réle of a prophet. He writes :— 


‘I have heard it maintained by well-informed and 
eminent Russians that the hostile policy towards the Chinese 
and the harsh treatment to which they are often exposed, 
is unwise; it is making enemies of them unnecessarily and 
driving them over to the side of the Japanese. . . . It 
was pointed out that if China goes on as she has begun, 
she will in a few years possess an army, trained on Euro- 
pean lines, of 4,000,000 men; and even with a smaller 
army of this kind, if China were to operate in conjunction 
with Japan, what will Russia be able to put into the field 
against them? If Russia finds herself opposed by 
a Japan and a modern China at the same time, the situation 
may be very serious, even if she has no difficulties in another 
quarter. But if we may imagine the possibility of a great 
vart of the Russian forces being tied in Europe, it will be a 
good deal worse; and perhaps it is not altogether unlikely 
that, if the Eastern Powers are deliberately preparing for 
a serious trial of strength with the Europeans, they will 
take advantage of an opportunity of this kind.” 


Dr. Nansen wrote this before the outbreak of the great 
world war that is now raging. The opportunity of which he 
spoke has presented itself ; yet we find Japan ranging herself 
on the side of Russia and the Allies. Though, fortunately, 
his prophecy has failed in this particular respect, no student 
of Far Eastern affairs will be prepared to deny the funda- 
mental truth upon which it is based. 





ANTI-FEMINISM. 


“ The Vocation of Woman.” By Mrs. ARCHIBALD CoLQUHOUN. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 
“The Fraud of Feminism.” 


By E. BeLrort Bax. 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(Grant 
Like feminism, its opposite has various connotations, and 
embodies various spirits. We have before us two books which 
have little in common, except that they both profess to be 
formal refutations of the chief positions of the “ woman’s 
movement.’’ Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun takes her task very 
seriously, and performs it with excellent temper and great 
thoroughness. Her book is without doubt the best argued 
and most persuasive statement of the opposition that has 
appeared. For she is well versed in her opponents’ case, and 
sets out to controvert it fairly and in detail. She does not 
usually succeed, because she lacks sympathy and under- 
standing of some of the prime motives which are leading 
women to seek freedom. This defect is well illustrated by 
an early statement that “ whatever may be the motive which 
prompts women to demand an extension of political or social 





rights, their spiritual development has nothing to do with 
it.” She generalizes overmuch and too confidently from 
certain secondary or contributory factors in the middle-class 
movement. Educated middle-class women have, of course, 
taken the lead ; but, as the Labor Party recognize, it is from 
the liberation and economic and spiritual advance of the 
women of the working classes that the greatest gains will 
accrue. Mrs. Colquhoun sees a number of streams of 
tendency which she condemns—the cravings of an obtrusive 
personality, sex-antagonism, carrying with it hostility to 
marriage and a repudiation of home and family life, in other 
quarters sex-licence, tending towards free love, an injurious 
competition with men in professional and industrial fields, 
and an over-valuation of intellectualism. Some of these 
points she argues with considerable skill. A good deal of 
space is given to a refutation of the biology and sociology 
upon which writers like Mrs. Gilman and, more recently, 
Mrs. Hartley rely for proving the priority in time and im- 
portance of the female factor in organic life, and the 
superior position of woman in early human history. Ulti- 
mately, Mrs. Colquhoun stands upon the conservative 
position that woman’s work must always consist pre- 
dominantly in the bearing and rearing of children, and the 
preservation and improvement of the home. Exceptional 
women she makes allowance for, and she recognizes the 
current problems of the unequal distribution of the sexes. 
So far as England is concerned, she would like to stimulate 
emigration of our “ superfluity ’’ of women to those parts of 
our Empire where there exists a deficiency. Her tilt against 
education is an interesting illustration of her point of view. 
“The aim of girls’ education should be to cultivate the 
instinctive sympathetic qualities, and to produce a well- 
balanced, healthy, restful type of woman, to whom the 
duties of maternity will be congenial.’’ We well imagine 
the scorn with which these words will be read in certain 
quarters. But such quotations by no means do justice to a 
serious, thoughtful, and well-informed book, which scores 
very heavily some of the real defects and aberrations of 
certain advocates of feminism. 

Mr. Belfort Bax’s book, with its provocative, question- 
begging title, traverses a good deal of the same ground. 
He sees nothing but sophistry, mendacity, and sheer malice 
in the feminist movement, a desire of women unfairly to get 
the better of men under the false pretence of seeking 
equality. He disputes the claim to intellectual and moral, 
as also to physical and economic, equality. He finds in 
feminism a blend of two inconsistent motifs—one positive, 
equalitarian, and aggressive; the other sentimental. His 
fury is mainly. directed against the latter, for under its 
impulse he finds women claiming preferences and favors 
from the Legislature and in the law courts. So far from 
man-made laws placing women at a disadvantage, he cites 
instances where the structure and administration of the law 
is biassed in favor of women. He displays considerable skill 
in the selection of half-truths to support his case. But his 
temper does not secure for his arguments even that measure 
of attention which some of them deserve. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that neither Mrs. 
Colquhoun nor Mr. Bax really argues the political issue. 
The former writer appears satisfied with the really ludicrous 
distinction between local and national government and the 
legislative and administrative functions, though she appends 
a curious little corollary of her own to the effect that women 
may perhaps be fit for participation in national government 
when a still larger and supreme Imperial Government is 
attained. But Mr. Bax professes to be a democrat, and how 
he succeeds in excluding women from his conception of 
Demos is really not intelligible. 





IRISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“Bibliography of Irish Philology and of Printed Irish 
Literature.” (Issued under the auspices of the National 
Library ef Ireland. 4s, net.) 


Tue National Library of Ireland has published an exhaustive 
“Bibliography of Irish Philology and of Printed Irish 
Literature.” Mr. Lyster, the librarian, who signs the 
preface, tells us that his colleague, Mr. Richard Irvine Best, 
“has had entire charge of the production.” The bibliography 
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extends to printed works in Irish, published facsimiles of 
ancient Irish books, and works relating to the Irish language 
and literature, including articles in periodicals and in the 
published proceedings of societies. For the compilation of 
such a record Mr. Best has rare qualifications. He stands 
high as an Irish scholar and philologist, and is besides a 
trained librarian, with the resources of a great public library 
at his hand. His work has fulfilled what was to be 
expected of him. 

The printed literature of the Irish language exhibits 
several distinct historical phases. It begins with the 
religious literature of the Reformation andthe Counter- 
Reformation. These movements came somewhat tardily 
among the Gaelic-speaking peoples, who were engaged in an 
intense if desultory struggle against the monarchical policy 
of two Celtic dynasties—the Tudors and the Stuarts. The 
first printed book in Irish is Carswell’s version of ‘‘ The Book 
of Common Order,” otherwise known as ‘John Knox’s 
Liturgy.’’ It was printed in Edinburgh in 1567. Carswell, 
in his introduction, complains that the people for whom his 
book was intended were profanely addicted to their own 
traditional literature, and his contemporary, the historian 
Buchanan, says that they took a pride in the culture of their 
own language, and had the same feeling towards the neigh- 
boring peoples as the ancient Greeks and Romans had 
towards the “barbarians.” In Ireland, the Reformers 
followed, in 1571, by printing a catechism in Irish “ for all 
who will be subject to the government of God and the 
Queen.’ In 1611, the exiled Irish Franciscans at Louvain 
began the printing of Catholic works of doctrine and 
devotion in Irish. For about a century, printing in Irish 
was almost exclusively associated with religious activity. In 
1677, O’Molloy, a Franciscan, published in Rome the first 
printed grammar of Irish. Lack of printed books did not 
imply lack of reading. Manuscript books in Irish were 
abundant during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and the surviving examples are innumerable. 

Meanwhile, the Irish language acquired a fresh interest. 
Buchanan, in 1589, showed that the Gaelic and Cymric 
peoples were the linguistic representatives of the ancient 
Celts. Lhuyd’s “ Archeologia Britannica,’’ in 1707, carried 
much farther the study of Celtic affinities. Samuel Johnson, 
writing to Charles O’Conor, in 1755, shows a keen curiosity 
in “the revolutions of a people so ancient and once so illus- 
trious.” He returns to the subject twenty years later, urging 
O’Conor to undertake the publication of Irish historical 
documents. Pictet, in 1837, and Bopp, in 1838, established 
the place of the Celtic languages in the Indo-European 
family. The studies in Celtic philology that grow from these 
beginnings occupy the largest place in the 307 pages of Mr. 
Best's bibliography. 

Into the serene sky of Dr. Johnson’s telescopic curiosity 
flashed an astounding meteor—the “translated ’’ poetry of 
Macpherson. Macpherson’s works show us Gaelic literary 
tradition through the colored and refractive medium of 
eighteenth-century notions about the Druids and bards of 
Celtic antiquity, the same notions that find expression, no 
less to the disturbance of Johnson’s classical prejudices, in 
Gray’s poem of “The Bard.’? The Ossian craze, which 
yeached Napoleon and Goethe, aroused a curiosity about 
Gaelic literature, and the Ossian controversy induced the 
publication of originals. Hence came a strong and lasting 
impetus to the printing of Irish poetry and prose as litera- 
ture simply, and of works of instruction in Irish. 
Macpherson’s direct influence can be seen in the English 
translations offered by such books as Charlotte Brooke's 
“Reliques of Irish Poetry” (1789), Hardiman’s “ Irish 
Minstrelsy ” (1831), and even Neilson’s “Irish Grammar” 
(1808). The name of Neilson reminds us that one factor, not 
to be ignored in that Irish literary development, was the 
nationalism of the pre-Union period, the growing unity, too 
soon checked, of Catholic and Protestant, noble and 
commoner, on the ground of sonship to one mother—Ireland. 

A further phase is seen in the publication of the original 
Trish documents of history. Keating’s history, of which an 
English translation had been printed as early as 1723, was 
partly published in the original Irish in 1811, and the 
younger Charles O’Conor, in tardy response to the adjura- 
tions of Johnson, published a large collection of the Irish 
annals in 1825. 
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Those who would trace the fuller growth of printed Irish 
literature must go to Mr. Best’s “ Bibliography,” which/will 
be for our time the standard work of reference on that sub- 
ject. ,/Mr. Best, however, has not attempted to deal with 
the ‘multitudinous publications of the contemporary Irish 
revival, except in so far as they are concerned with learning 
in the academic sense. His index occupies thirty-three pages 
of small type in double column. There are many who will 
not be surprised to find that the largest spaces in this index 
are occupied by the publications of Whitley Stokes (three 
and a-half columns) and Kuno Meyer (three columns). These 
also are the men who have done most to exhibit the literary 
qualities of ancient Irish writings. Many, like Matthew 
Arnold, have sought to discover and define a character in 
Celtic literature, not always recognizing all its varieties and 
aspects. If, without claiming to be detached or disinterested, 
we dare offer an opinion, ovr view is that the most universal 
note in Celtic literature is the note of distinction, a freedom 
from vulgarity, expressing the tradition of a proud and 
ancient people, which, even in the darkest adversity, has 
maintained a standard of noble and ennobling ideals. 





THE HORATIAN TEMPER. 


** Also and Perhaps.” By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM. (Lane. 6s.) 


To many the great charm of Horace is that he communicates 
the aroma of a memory in almost the same key in which 
they themselves are wont to muse on their own reminiscences. 
Not for Horace the foreboding terror of haunted coasts, but 
who can better transfuse the golden sunlight from southern 
bays? He does not communicate the untranslatable regret 
for love that has stumbled blindly past happiness, but -he 
recalls the dying flush on a slave-girl’s cheek, the glamor 
of surprised eyes, the veritable gusto of life that is so 
precious in its moment. He utters no secrets of ocean or forest 
or mountain, but no one in all the world has more surely be- 
queathed to the centuries the content that one can feel with all 
the senses, as though all earth-love were contracted within 
those sun-dried memories of the Sabine farm. There are, 
of course, the shadows of other memories in Horace, but it 
is this kinship of enjoyment that makes the twentieth- 
century Englishman his friend. And it is in just this 
Horatian spirit, without exaltation and with a mockery that 
never hardens into scorn, that the author of “Also and 
Perhaps ” brings back the first fresh taste of moments that 
are beyond the menace of years. 

The method is perhaps best interpreted in the impres- 
sion entitled “ The Kaleidoscope of Life.’ Life really is like 
that to us all, if only we will consent to shift and shift again 
the angle of perplexity: “I have often thought that Fate- 
linked human lives, seen at different points on the tiny 
orbit of their destinies, bear a certain quaint resemblance to 
the changing effects produced by the fragments of glass as, 
by a force beyond their control, they are re-arranged in 
successive color-schemes. Yet they can never break the spell 
which ties them to each other.” And in this spirit of look- 
ing back at old scenes from a changed perspective, the author 
gives us ‘The Wind and the Whirlwind,” a romance in a 
Provengal town swept by the stinging mistral. Like the 
mistral itself, the farewell comes to us in sombre monotone ; 
but, while it lasted, the romance was very good and fittingly 
framed beneath the shadow of the Baths and Temple of 
Diana. For at first the days had passed in oblivion of the 
warning of the mistral, which is also the warning of life. 

Always in key, always without self-conscious animation, 
the author passes from such memories of life to criticisms of 
art and annotations of Nature’s oddities. At Palermo he 
watches a Sicilian audience that had been determined to 
hoot off Mascagni’s “ Amico Fritz,” suddenly won to delighted 
rapture by the Intermezzo. At Covent Garden he recalls a 
primo tenore attitudinizing in an agony of flatness, but hailed 
with deep content by a well-fed and heavily jewelled 
audience. This is all by the way, and the author can allude 
even to the box-office prestige of musica] comedy without any 
trace of ill-temper. But it is in the impressions devoted to 
Mauritius, and particularly in ‘Dodo Island,’ that 
most readers will find this agreeable commentator at his 
best. His powers of description are unblurred, and he re- 
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captures fragments of local history with a zest that is most 
infectious. One privateer commander in particular is given, 
and well deserves it, a new lease of life in these pages. 
Briefly, Cousinerie had rescued some shipwrecked English- 
men near Zanzibar, when his brig was suddenly chased by 
an English corvette. The Frenchman, being hard put to it, 
bethought himself of a new utility for prisoners, and when 
the corvette was almost within gunshot, he placed two 
Englishmen in a barrel and set them adrift, after first pro- 
viding them with food, brandy, and a pack of cards :— 
“The involuntary navigators raised heartrending cries, and 
attracted the attention of the corvette, which had to bring to 
and pick them up. Cousinerie had gained somewhat; but the 
chase was renewed, and, being pressed, he dropped another 
couple of his guests overboard, with a similar result. The 
operation had to be repeated a good many times before night 
fell, and the privateer made good her escape. When telling the 
story, on his arrival at the island, Cousinerie is reported to 
have said, ‘It was a great pity the darkness came so soon, for 
the game was really amusing, and I had still six Englishmen 
and three barrels.’ ” 

Many of the modern anecdotes, particularly that of the 
highly trained monkey who disdained to pick any but ripe 
cocoa-nuts, have a slight flavor of Herodotus rather than 
of Horace, and the curious will certainly welcome in these 
quite delightful pages, if not the sea-serpent, at all events 
the devil-fish. Of this last monster a bishop observed to the 
author, who had just missed the great prize: “I advise you, 
when next you have the opportunity, to secure, not only the 
horns, but the hoofs.” But a sea-captain acknowledged that 
he, too, had seen “ one of those horned monsters in the water ; 
but I have never mentioned it, because I knew that no one 
would believe me.’ 





THE CHAIN-MAKERS. 


“Studies in the Minimum Wage. No.1.” By R. H. TAWNey, 
(Bell. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Tawney, in his review of events in the chain-making 
trade, warns us against assuming that the results of estab- 
lishing a minimum wage rate will be the same in all indus- 
tries. Sufficient experience has, indeed, already accumu- 
lated to warrant the prophecy that no two Trade Boards 
will have to deal with precisely identical conditions. Some 
features, however, will be common to all instances of their 
intervention. The action of a Trade Board transfers 


“the settlement of wage rates and of matters incidental 
thereto from the caprice of individual employers to the 
control of a representative body it has the effect of 
substituting general rules reached after 
dise ussion for usages dictated by the convenience and neces- 
sities of particular individuals . it influences the whole 
conduct of the industry by placing all producers in respect 
of the price of labor upon an equal footing, and thus pre- 
venting the practices by which particular firms were able to 
secure an immediate advantage over their competitors.” 


It seems reasonable to expect that in other trades also the 
prevention of such practices will tend to diminish that 
tg of employment which they have helped to 

aggravate. The particular manner in which they do so has 
not been very generally observed, and Mr. Tawney’s analysis 
of the process is valuable. The absence of a standard rate 


“tends to add an additional irregularity—a fluctuating 
labor price—to the other irregularities, a fluctuating demand 
and varying prices of raw material.’’ **In the chain 
trade since, in times of slackening trade, piece 
prices could be reduced to the minimum at which the workers 
could be induced to go on making chain it paid 
employers to crowd as much production as possible into 
the period when wages were at their lowest, and to curtail 
production when, owing to the revival of trade they would 
naturally have been rising.’ ‘The reduction in 
wages did not cause more chain to ‘be made. It only caused 
more chain to be made when wages were at their lowest.”’ 


Thus the more the worse employers could succeed in stock- 
ing chain made for very low pay, the longer could they 
defer that rise of pay which follows a demand in excess of 
the supply. This particular form of thrift the Trade Board 
has now stopped. 

Extreme caution has, wisely perhaps, marked the pro- 
cedure of the first Trade Board. A minimum net time rate 





of 24d. per hour was the basis of the piece-rate list for 
women, and at even that low figure there has been a per- 
ceptible increase in prosperity among the worse paid workers. 
The selling price of the cheaper makes of chain has risen, 
but not to the same extent as the earnings, and the quality 
(previously so bad that Canadian buyers were apparently 
learning to refuse chain from Cradley) has improved. Of 
the excessive number of middlemen, those who were mere 
speculators, performing no economic service, are being elim- 
inated, while others who did render some service are being 
superseded by changes of method. The minimum rate has 
not tended to become the maximum, nor has the increase in 
the price of labor diminished output or demand. Finally, 
the growth of trade unions has received a marked impetus. 
In the chain-making industry the check upon freedom of 
competition in underpayment has, so far, demonstrably done 
good, with little or no counterbalancing harm. 





EDWARD Il. 


“The Place of Edward II. in English History.” 
206f, mA. FRA. (Manchester 
10s. 6d. net. ) 


By T. F. 
University Press. 


Proressor Tout is among the too rare historical teachers of 
distinction who find time to write important books also ; and 
all will heartily welcome this his first complete contribution 
to his own Manchester University Historical Series. The 
book, while based on the Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford 
in 1913, contains not only 140 pages of appendices, but also 
a far fuller narrative in the text than the lecturer could 
have found time for; and the reader gains proportionately. 
We have here (within the limits presently to be indicated) a 
summary, not only of the author’s own studies, but of the 
fruitful work done under his direction by many pupils in his 
Seminar, and the sheaves which Professor Tout brings with 
him are thus in a double sense his own. His intimate 
familiarity with this period, in person and by proxy, gives 
him wide authority to bind or to loose; and, while we fear 
that he is just in demanding certain deductions from our 
estimate of the old Edward I., we are glad to allow 
the proportionately more generous judgment for which he 
pleads in the case of the ill-fated Edward II. Professor Tout 
does not set out to tell us again what we all know, or ought 
to know; and here he is almost as generous as Macaulay in 
the credit which he grants to his readers. We have before 
us, therefore, a very large collection of new facts and ideas, 
even though the author’s view is focussed upon certain 
aspects of a very brief period. For some years past he has 
been impressed with “the exceptional importance of the 
reign of Edward II. in the history of administrative develop- 
ment in England, and notably at the point in which the 
marked differentiation of what may roughly be called 
‘court administration’ and ‘national administration’ 
first became accentuated.” This aspect of the reign has, as 
he rightly contends, been sadly neglected by native scholars. 
‘‘ There is as good an administrative system in fourteenth- 
century England as there was in fourteenth-century France, 
only we have not taken the trouble to study it. It is 
not that our English archives have- not material for 
such studies. On the contrary, the English records are 
more abundant than the French. The reason for our 
ignorance is simply that we have shamefully neglected our 
opportunities, and that English scholars have not perceived 
the necessity of devoting their attention to problems of 
medieval administration.”’ 

This is essentially, as the reader may already have 
gathered, an historian’s book. It is the fullest and 
most important of the many Vorstudien which Pro- 
Tout promises for the near future, and which 
will lay the foundation for that complete history of the 
second Edward which he himself, we trust, will some day 
give us. Meanwhile, it is almost superfluous to say that 
the book now before us supplies all students of the period 
with the completest collection of documentary evidence which 
we are likely to see for many years, and that the author 
makes out a very strong case indeed for the exceptional 
importance which he assigns to the reign as a turning-point 
in English history. 


fessor 








